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art, music, or domestic science) which could contribute in
any way towards the training of these teachers. The Univer-
sity School of Education would be administered by a
delegacy on which not only the university but the L.E.A.s
and the training institutions would be represented; and it
would be housed in a building which could be used to focus
the general educational activities of the area, so far as both
teachers and students in training of all kinds were con-
cerned. The other scheme preferred to develop the existing
Joint Board machinery. The University Department of
Education and the training colleges would preserve their
separate identity, but the Joint Board would link together
both them and the other training facilities of the area, and
would carry out the various educational activities involved.
These schemes provoked much discussion when the TLeport
was issued. The majority of opinion outside the univer-
sities favoured the first scheme; but it was obvious that
conditions in the different universities varied so much that
a cast-iron system for all training areas in the country might
be inadvisable. The universities also, not unnaturally, felt
some misgivings about the cmajor constitutional change'
(as the authors of the first scheme described it) which they
would undergo if this plan were adopted. In fact, the
Report brought to a head a controversy on the value aad
function of the university, which had been developing with
the growth of. the newer universities.  The American
scholar, Flexner, writing in 1930, defines a university as
"essentially a seat of learning, devoted to the conservation
of knowledge, the increase of systematic knowledge and the
training of students well above the secondary level"; and
he says of our British university students in the arts and
science  faculties:    "An.  excessive   proportion   become
teachers. To be sure, teachers need to be educated. But a
point is soon reached, where a university is saturated with